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Underwritten by 
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IN EXCESS OF TWO MILLION CLAIMS PAID TOTALING MORE THAN $770,000,000.00 ALL DEPARTMENTS 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


By Roycr EK. Jounson 


The approach of the 72nd Annual Meeting and the 
end of a year of intensive service gives us a better under- 
standing of how Secretary-Emeritus, Harold E. Babbitt, 

“ oo felt several years ago when 

_ he acquired Emeritus status 
after many years of devoted 
service. His self-control 
abstaining from suggestions 
to 


in 
the younger generation 
following his footsteps set an 
example which may not be 
easy to emulate. 

This year has been an in- 
teresting one — never a dull 
moment, one might quip. 
Committee meetings, Chapter 
correspondence,  tele- 
phone calls, Board of Direction meetings—all have 
helped time to pass rapidly. Throughout the year, as has 
been true other years also, your officers have had the re- 
assuring feeling that dedicated members were actively 
pursuing committee and office opportunities for service 
at chapter and state levels which would spell accom- 
plishment. 


Royce E. Johnson 


visits, 


Our faith has been justified by results. We are sin- 
cerely grateful for such splendid results. We are also 
very appreciative for the many courtesies extended at 
Board meetings and during visits with Chapters and the 
opportunities to meet members and become better ac- 
quainted. Had it not been for the ability and efforts of 
members in key assignments your state officers would 
have been practically helpless. Ours is very obviously 
not a one-man organization when it comes to producing 
results. 

For a day-dreaming experiment in visualizing an 
engineers’ Utopia, consider the significant contributions 
-this year on a per-worker basis. Imagine our potential 
accomplishments for our profession if twenty per cent 
‘of our members could be motivated each year to be as 
productive as were those who contributed oreatly to the 
success of outstanding committee and chapter activities 
which first come to mind. 

This analytical approach leads to the conclusion that a 
basic prerequisite for growth and success in professional 
societies as well as in industrial corporations is sufficient 
motivation of individuals to produce at a level commen- 
surate with their ability. 

(Continued Page 2) 
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VOX SECRETARII 


By P. E. Roperrs, Executive Secretary 


Functional Sections : 


Interest in functional sections has been increasing in 
the Illinois Society for about three years. At the 72nd 
Annual Meeting just completed, Friday morning, April 
12, was devoted to group discussions and organization of 
several functional sections. With the focus of attention 
on “special interests,’’ a whole new field of activity is 
open to Illinois Society members. The net effect should 
be beneficial and lasting. 


Membership 


As the April issue goes to press, the magical plateau 
of 2,000 net members is still a myth. However, the 
totals reached the point where the figure will probably 
be recorded before the summer siesta sets in. 


Reorganization 

A year ago the governing body of the Society, the 
Board of Direction, was expanded to include multiple 
Chapter Representatives. This year a new expansion 
has taken place and the Society will have the benefit of 
the services, advice and energy of three Vice Presidents 
instead of one. The expansion seemed necessary to those 
who govern the Society, inasmuch as the increased inter- 
est in functional sections, Chapter activities, et cetera, 
increased the work of the officers to such an extent that 
they felt they needed help. 


Miscellany 
No trivia this month. 
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Lest these paragraphs be misconstrued as an indi- 
cation of dissatisfaction with our progress we hasten to 
add that their purpose is only to motivate to even greater 
accomplishment which will measure up to our aggregate 
latent ability. Our objectives, as a society, can be ele- 
vated, as has been well demonstrated by past perfor- 
mance. Continued support through energetic member 
and chapter activities for new aims and objectives estab- 
lished by the Board of Direction and your state officers 
will enable ISPE to continually improve its usefulness 
in our rapidly changing age of science and technology. 

The following intriguing description of how to per- 
suade people to his way of thinking and salvation very 
aptly applies in our endeavors although John Bunyan 
wrote it nearly 300 years ago. Did it not border on 
sacrilege it could readily be paraphrased to refer more 
specifically to engineers. 

“You see the ways the fisherman doth take 

To eatch the fish; what engines doth he make! 

3ehold! how he engageth all his units; 

Also his snares, lines, angles, hooks and nets; 
Yet fish there be, that neither hook, nor line, 
Nor snare, nor net, nor engine can make thine; 


They must be groped for, and be tickled too, 
Or they will not be catched, whate’er you do. 


” 


Left to right: The late L. J. Keenan; Charles M. Roos; the 
Honorable Melvin Price, and St. Clair Chapter Vice President 
Melvin Dobbs. Mr. Roos and Congressman Price are admiring 
the plaques presented to them at a special professional recogni- 
tion dinner held in East St. Louis on February 23. 


LAKE COUNTY CHAPTER held its February meet- 
ing on the 20th at Hank’s Supper Club in Waukegan. 
The Chapter members heard a panel discussion on the 
subject of ‘‘Engineers in Industry.’’ Sidney Danoff 
acted as moderator and the panel members were: J. C. 
Forney, Director of Personnel, Frank G. Hough Co.; 
Harold Grubs, Design Engineer for Johnson Motors 
Co.; Karl Anthony, Assistant to Director of Personnel 
at Abbott Laboratories, and S. A. Simonson, Plant 
Managing Engineer at Chicago Hardware Foundry. The 
panel discusion was followed by a question and answer 


veriod. Sixty-one members and guests were present. 


BIENNIAL LEGISLATIVE DINNER 
The 1957 version of Capital Chapter’s Legislative 
Dinner followed a similar pattern set in former years. 
Again Past President Klassen was the major-domo in 
charge of ‘‘ Vice Presidents’’. This is one occasion when 
there are more ‘‘ Vice Presidents’? than members in 
attendance. The Larsons held forth at the piano and 
violin and the chorus line was made up of members of 
the State Department of Public Health. Both pulchri- 
tude and glamour were in evidence. A committee of 
four well known persons judged the community singing. 
Most prominent members of the legislature and also 
several elected officials were in attendance. The meeting. 
was a success from every angle and President Dean 
Collins and his committee are to be congratulated on a 

job skillfully planned and engineeringly executed. 


Obituary 


Lawrence J. Keenan 


Lawrence J. Keenan (S 744, N 749), a member of St.} 
Clair Chapter, collapsed while playing golf on March 10! 
and died a short time later. | 

Larry, as he was known to his friends, has been con-| 
nected with Socony Vacuum Company since 1930 and’ 
for the past two years has been Plant Engineer. 

He graduated with a B.S. in Civil Engineering from! 
Clarkson College at Pottsdam, New York. He worked 
on a St. Lawrence Deep Waterway Survey, later was. 
employed by Detroit Edison for four years before going 
to East St. Louis. . 

He was Vice President in 1948 and President of St. 
Clair Chapter in 1949. He was Chapter Representative 
of St. Clair Chapter from 1952 to 1956. He served on 
various State and Chapter committees. 

He is survived by his wife and one son. Larry would 
have been 53 on May 7. 


Frank L. Dunavan 

Frank L. Dunavan (S 745, N ’47), a member of IIli- 
nois Valley Chapter, had a heart attack on Mareh 18 
and died on March 25. ; 

After graduating from Ottawa Township High School, 
Mr. Dunavan earned a B.S. in Civil Engineering at the 
University of Illinois in 1916. After graduation he, 
worked for the C. & A. Railroad and in 1920 was em- 
ployed by the State Highway Department, where he: 
worked until retirement in 1953. He was a member of 
Company C, 42nd Engineers, in World War I. 

He had been re-elected as Illinois Valley Chapter Rep-: 
resentative and had served continuously in that capacity 
since 1950. Also he served on various other State and 
Chapter Committees. 


Mr. Dunavan is survived by his widow, a son, a daugh- 


ter, and three grandchildren. He was born on July 
14, 1890. 


Some Basic Industrial Trends and Their Economic 
Influence on the Bituminous Coal Industry 


By Hussrr EH. Risgrr* 


Presented At Annual Meeting 


American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical, and Petroleum Engineers 


New Orleans, February 26, 1957 


That the bituminous coal industry is far from being 
the dying industry that many believe it to be is attested 
by a detailed examination of trends within the industry. 
Today, coal is in a position to share more fully in Amer- 
iea’s industrial growth than it has been for many years. 
In the immediate future its hope les in further indus- 
trial expansion and in increased consumption of coal 
in its traditional uses. In the more distant future large 
quantities of coal will probably be converted to other 
products and consumed as liquid or gaseous fuels, and to 
some extent as chemicals. 

The ultimate consumer buys directly only a relatively 
small portion of total coal production, but indirectly he 
buys millions of tons in the form of automobiles, con- 
crete highways, electrical power, and the many other 
products of modern industry. Any study of the eco- 
nomic aspects of the coal industry must therefore turn 
to trends within that wide variety of industries and 
other groups that are the major consumers of coal. 


Growth of Population and Industry 


The promising position that the coal industry now 
occupies is the result of a number of basic trends, most 
of which are related closely to the increasing consump- 
tion of goods by our growing population, and to the 
expansion of plants and facilities to provide these goods. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Dr. Risser has been appointed mineral economist to 
the State Geological Survey and will assume his duties 
at the Survey on July Ast. 

Dr. Risser during the past seven years has been on the 
faculty of the University of Kansas and holds a bache- 
lor’s degree as Engineer of Mines, an M.S. in mining 
engineering, and a Ph.D. in economics. 

Prior to the teaching assignment Dr. Risser served 
as mine superintendent of the Alabama By-Products 
Corporation and engineer for the National Safety 
Council. 

During World War II he was a major in the Army 
Engineering Corps. He is currently active im the Army 
Reserve Corps in which he is economics officer, Officer 
of Civil Affairs, Military Government Bank. 


*Member of AIMH, assistant professor of mining engineering 
at the University of Kansas, and mineral economist for the Kansas 


Geological Survey. 


[3 ] 


Both the population and the production of goods and 
services within the nation have shown phenomenal in- 
creases within the last twenty years. 

Population, instead of stabilizing at a level of about 
150 million, as had been anticipated by some population 
authorities, has continued to rise at an increasing rate. 
Census figures showed the U. S. population in 1950 to 
be 150.7 million persons, and by 1956 it had increased 
to an estimated 168 million. This population growth of 
about 17 million persons in six years was equal to the 
total increase over the preceding twenty years. Current 
predictions foresee a population of 178 million in 1960 
and in excess of 190 million by 1965. 

The expansion in population has been accompanied by 
a marked increase in the so-called Gross National 
Product, or GNP, which the annual dollar value of all 
goods and services produced. The GNP has shown a 
six-fold increase since 1933, and now exceeds 400 billion 
dollars per year. During the same period, personal 
consumption expenditures rose to 2144 times the 1933 
level, and the Federal Reserve Board index of industrial 
production showed a four-fold increase. 

Although consumer expenditures and GNP have in- 
creased much more rapidly than population, not all of 
this difference reflects a higher standard of living, since 
much of it is the result of increased prices. Likewise, 
the index of industrial production reflects not only an 
increase in goods available for consumer use, but also 
the production of capital goods and of goods for govern- 
ment use. Regardless of the use of the product, however, 
increased activity affects the consumption of coal and 
other materials in the process. 

Increased production of goods has required a paral- 
lel increase in the consumption of energy and materials, 
so that the fuel and raw materials industries have been 
directly affected. Some such industries have expanded 
as much as or more than their customers, but others, 
like coal, have barely held their own. Had the use 
of coal increased at the same rate as industrial pro- 
duction, coal production would have risen from 310 
million tons in 1933 to about a billion tons per year 
in 1956. Instead, only about one-half billion tons were 
produced. 

Although the coal industry’s expansion failed to equal 
the general industrial growth of the nation, coal never- 
theless has been strongly affected by the trend. In 
non-competitive uses of coal, industrial expansion caused 
direct increases in coal consumption. In competitive 
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uses where coal has enjoyed special advantages, its use 
has also fairly closely paralleled the expansion. In 
competitive uses where coal has lost large markets, the 
losses undoubtedly would have been even greater had 
not the consumer industries been expanding. 

Expanded use of competitive fuels has been one major 
cause for coal’s failure to parallel the nation’s growth. 
Present consumption of fuel oil for heating and indus- 
trial purposes is almost four times that of twenty years 
ago, and there has been an almost equal increase in the 
use of natural gas for the same purposes. In some com- 
petitive uses oil and gas have supplanted coal because 
of convenience or cleanliness in their use; in other uses 
cost has been the determining factor. 


A second reason for the decline in the consumption 
of coal is increased efficiency in its use. Most efficient 
use of coal is obtained in large units where close com- 
bustion control is possible, and where operations can 
be mechanized. Large utility plants provide a good 
example. Consumption of coal in such plants has 
dropped from an average of 1.46 pounds per kilowatt 
hour produced in 1933 to only 0.95 pounds today. New 
plants are using 0.75 pounds or less. Improved effi- 
ciency has in some instances reduced the amount of coal 
required to perform a given service, and has un- 
‘doubtedly retained for coal some markets which other- 
which would have been lost. 


Some Basic Trends 


The pattern of consumption of coal has shown many 
changes over recent years. In some uses gas and oil 
have largely supplanted coal as fuel. This is especially 
true in railroads, and in domestic and commercial 
heating, which once constituted the major markets for 
coal. Fortunately for coal, the decline in these uses 
has now been offset by increased consumption in other 
uses, resulting from the general expansion of our econ- 
omy. Trends in the general activity and the use of 
coal by major consuming groups give an insight into 
what is happening to the coal industry. 


Railroads 


One of the traditional consumers of coal has been 
the railroad industry. Twenty years ago it consumed 
about 20 percent of total coal production; today it 
consumes about 2 percent. This is the result of trends 
in railroad activity as well as in the use of the fuels. 

The railroads of the nation have failed to share pro- 
portionately in the expansion that has occurred in gen- 
eral industrial activity through recent decades, due 
primarily to competition from other forms of. trans- 
portation. With more than a four-fold increase in in- 
dustrial activity, railroad activity, as measured by 
freight carloadings, is only slightly more than 50 per- 
cent above the 1933 level. 

Railroads have reduced drastically their consumption 
of coal. In 1933, Class 1 railroads used 73 million tons 
of coal; the current rate is about 12 million. During 


World War II the greatly increased activity of the 
railroads caused a large increase in the consumption of 
coal. From a peak of 132 million tons in 1944, con- 
sumption fell steadily and rapidly to its present level. 

Most of the reduction in the use of coal has been § 
due to a rapid change-over from steam to diesel loco- 4 
motives. The following figures on fuel consumption 
illustrate the rapidity with which this change has taken 
place. 


TABLE 1. FUEL CONSUMPTION BY RAILROADS * 


= onal 
Tons of coal Barrels of Gallons o 


year ] oil diesel fuel 
ae (Thousands) frases (Millions) 
LO AO ek cue eecsdese eaerr ete eeee eae 90,726 65,198 81 
WOES Mie ncanctesncceteedies nana eee 124,220 111,966 454 
1950 60,386 1,979 
1955 14,873 3,030 
1956 10,713 3,706 


*Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Further dieselization will very likely take place and | 
probably will reduce railroad consumption of coal to a | 
still lower level. However, with such use now consti- | 
tuting only 2 pereent of total coal consumption, the over- | 
all effect on the coal industry will be small. Further- 
more, it may be that the perfection of a coal-fired gas- | 
turbine locomotive now under tests will enable coal § 
to regain some of the lost railroad markets. | 


Retail Consumption 

A second category in which coal consumption has | 
been declining is in what is classified as ‘‘Retail De- 4 
liveries.’’? This category includes domestic consumption 4 
and consumption by commercial concerns. Presumably, | 
the amount of fuel in retail use would be governed | 
largely by the size of the population. 

From 123 million persons in 1930, our population { 
has increased to an estimated 168 million. Despite this 
one-third increase in population, retail deliveries of ; 
coal declined from 80 million tons in 1933 to less than { 
50 million tons in 1956, roughly a 40 percent drop, 


reflecting the increasing inroads made by gas and 
fuel oil. 


A further increase in population can be anticipated 
and this will mean a steady increase in the consump- 
tion of fuel for domestic heating, I believe, however, : 
that it will be some time before this increase has any 
appreciable effect on the retail consumption of coal. 


Natural gas, because of its convenience and cleanli- 
ness, is highly preferred for domestic and commercial | 
heating. Consequently, it can command a premium price | 
for these uses as compared to ordinary industrial uses, 
and there is the trend toward diverting gas from in- 
dustrial to retail uses wherever possible. This is being. 
accomplished by underground storage of natural gas 


) 
near centers of population so that it will be available | 
when needed. 


} 
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Steel 


Exclusive of coking coal, the steel industry also uses 
moderate quantities of coal for other purposes, primarily 
for the generation of gas and steam. A gradual transi- 
tion to oil and natural gas has reduced the consumption 
of coal for these uses. 

Although steel production has been rising, coal con- 
sumption by the steel industry (exclusive of coking 
coal) has been gradually decreasing. In 1933, the steel 
industry produced 45.6 million tons of ingots for steel 
and castings, and consumed 10 million tons of coal. In 
1956, steel production was approximately 115 million 
tons and the consumption of coal was about 5 million 
tons. 

It appears that even the large expansion in steel ca- 
pacity now planned will probably be insufficient to 
offset this downward trend. However, since the use of 
eoal by the steel industry accounts for only one percent 
of total production, a further decline will have but little 
effect on the over-all picture. 


Electric Power 
Twenty years ago electric power utilities ranked fifth 
among the seven major classes of coal consumers. To- 
day it ranks first, and accounts for more than one-third 
of all the coal consumed within the United States. 


The growth of electric power has exceeded that of 
nearly all other major segments of the economy. From 
81.7 billon kilowatt hours in 1933, electric utility out- 
put rose to 546.4 billion in 1955 and an estimated 600 
billion in 1956. This amounts to more than a seven-fold 
increase in 23 years. Comparison of this increase with a 
four-fold expansion in industrial activity, and a one- 
third increase in population during the same period 
provides some concept of the growth of the industry. 

The steady growth in electric power generation has 
required increasing amounts of coal. While power pro- 
duction increased to seven times its 1933 rate, coal 
consumption by utilities increased six times. From 27.1 
million tons in 1933, coal consumption by this industry 
has grown until, in 1956, it reached an estimated 155 
million tons. That the expansion in coal use did not 
parallel that of electric power output even more closely 
ean be attributed to improved efficiency in coal com- 
bustion, to some increased production of hydro-electric 
power, and to increased use of oil and natural gas. In 
areas where natural gas is readily available its use for 
utility and industrial use has expanded rapidly through 
application of the industrial-interruptible type of con- 
tract. With further development of underground stor- 
age, the availability of gas for such uses will probably 
disappear. 

Current estimates predict an increase in power pro- 
duction from the current rate of 600 billion kilowatt 
hours to an annual rate of 754.5 billion in 1960, and 
956.5 billion in 1965. Such an output as that suggested 
for 1960 would probably require more than 190 million 
tons of coal. 


What impact the use of nuclear energy for the gene- 
ration of electric power will have on the coal industry 
cannot be predicted with any assurance at present. 
Although most authorities agree that the use of such 
power is still some years off, there is no complete accord 
on how long it actually will be before its effects are felt 
by coal producers. The general estimate is that it will 
be at least 20 years before it becomes significant, at 
least in the United States. In other countries where 
ordinary fuels are less plentiful and more expensive, 
progress may be at a somewhat faster rate. A report 
published late in 1956 indicated that power units now 
planned in the U. S. for completion by 1960 will have 
a total capacity of 556,000 KW, and those to be com- 
pleted by 1962 will have an aggregate capacity of 
1,126,500 KW. 

Coke 

Coke plants currently are the second largest con- 
sumers of coal. Because a large portion of the coke 
manufactured each year is used to produce pig iron, 
activity in the coke industry closely parallels that in 
the iron and steel industry. 

Pig iron and steel production in 1956 were approxi- 
mately five times their 1933 level. Coal used to pro- 
duce coke rose from 40 million in 1933 to about 105 
million tons in 1956—somewhat less than a three-fold 
increase. Coke production would have paralleled pig 
iron production even more closely had there not been 
a decline in the use of coke for other purposes. About 
one-third of the coke produced in 1933 went for other 
uses; in 1956 it was about one-fifth. 

The present capacity of the steel industry is about 
128 million tons per year, and new construction now 
planned will increase the capacity to about 143 million 
tons by 1959. Such an increase, if fully utilized, can 
increase consumption of coal by millions of tons. How- 
ever, certain factors may tend to offset the increase to 
some extent. For one thing, the ratio of scrap iron to 
pig iron used in the furnace charge can be varied. An 
increase in the proportion of scrap will reduce the 
amount of pig iron required and in turn the amount 
of coke needed. Secondly, the amount of coke consumed 
in producing a ton of pig iron is being gradually re- 
duced. Other possible methods of reducing the amount 
of coke used to produce steel would be extensive use 
of high top pressures, or of the low-temperature direct 
reduction of iron ore. 

Cement 


The tremendous expansion in private and public 
construction since World War II is well known. Di- 
rectly related to this is the steady and rapid growth 
of the cement industry. Cement production increased 
from 64 million barrels in 1933 to about 350 million 
barrels in 1956, or 514 times the earlier figure. Coal 
consumption by the industry meanwhile has increased 
more than three-fold and is currently about 9.3 million 
tons per year. This amount to slightly less than 2 per- 
eent of total coal production. The expansion of the 


6 THE 


industry currently planned will bring some increase 


in the use of coal. 


Other Industrials 

Industries other than the specific industries discussed 
above are grouped within a consumer class designated 
s ‘Other Industrials.’’ The general index of industrial 
production should rather closely parallel activity within 
the group. Industrial production in 1956 as shown by 
the index was four times that of 1933. Coal consump- 
this group inereased only 15 percent during 
As a matter of fact, comparison of present 


tion by 
this period. 
consumption with more recent years shows a consider- 
able decline rather than any This has been 
caused by a steady replacement of coal by other fuels. 

There may be some further decline in the use of 
coal by other industrials, but the trend seems to be 
leveling off. It appears that some of the natural gas 
now going to such industries will before long probably 
be diverted to retail consumers through use of the under- 
eround storage facilities being developed. 


inerease. 


Net Effects of the Trends 
To a large extent changes in consumption by the 
seven major consumer classes discussed previously have 
tended to counteract each other (Fig. 1). While con- 
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TONS 
(Millions) 


1933 


1938 1943 i948 1953 1958 
COAL CONSUMED BY MAJOR 
CONSUMER GROUPS 
Fig. 1. Coal consumed by major consumer groups. 


sumption of coal in railroads, steel, and retail uses has 
been declining, its consumption in coke, cement, electric 
power, 


consumption by the seven classes has been trending 


PERCENT 
lOO 


80 OTHER 


1938 1943 


PERCENT OF TOTAL COAL CONSUMED BY 
CONSUMER 


MAJOR 


INDUSTRIALS 


f 
PERCEN’) 


1948 I953 


GROUPS 


and other industrials has been growing. The} 
magnitude of the gains during World War II, and! 
losses since then, tend to obscure the fact that aggregate | 


. 


upward over the long run, and that there has been a 
385 percent gain since 1933. 


Among the most important outcomes of the trends 
have been the changes in relative importance of the 
different classes, as consumers of coal (Fig. 2). These 
changes are shown in the tabulation. 


TABLE 2. TRENDS IN COAL CONSUMPTION 


Coal consumption 


Industry (percentage) 
. 1933 1956 
(Those of declining consumption ) > 
TRRGIITITR OEY 0 I iacn ts teas eS ce CORpece eer ee 23.0 2.9 
RG baleen eee eee. nei on cee Ee een Lg 25.) ales 
SIEGE lao sad Aci sace soucaoca dc ERCe REE aa eee een oy 1.2 
1.7 56 
(Those of increasing consumption) 
TPAD OI San shgeciogs Rohe Reece Reena ee 8.6 35.7 
(COORD cacodecec ada eb eee oe eg 12.4 24.4 
(COSETIOTUERS sicacc eee aoe 0.9 2.2 
Ophea MS tS "hoc scers sccsscecodes saves tpaabomeieetecen 26.4 220M 
48.3 84.4 


“It should be noted that the percentage represented by ‘‘ Other 
_Industrials’’ declined, but the actual tonnage in 1956 showed an 
' increase over 1933. 


The three classes which consumed 51.7 percent of 
| the total in 1933 had declined to 15.6 percent in 1956. 
Over the same period the other four classes, consuming 
, 48.3 percent in 1933 had increased to 84.4 percent in 
| 1956. In 1956, three classes accounted for 82 percent of 
| the total. 


With these industrial classes accounting for so large 
| a percentage of coal consumption, the coal industry is 
/in an extremely favorable position to gain by any 
further expansion of our economy. Conversely, it must 
| be added that the coal industry is in an extremely vul- 
/ nerable position should any decline, or even a leveling 
off of industrial activity, take place. From this stand- 
point, I belive the trends of the next twelve to eighteen 
months may be especially significant, and should be 
carefully watched by the coal industry. 


Foreign Trends 

Since the conelusion of World War II there has been 
a vast rebuilding and expansion of Europe’s industrial 
production, requiring large quantities of coal. British 
and European coal mines have not been able to supply 
this coal in adequate quantities at suitable prices. Con- 
sequently, United States coal is being shipped abroad 
in increasing quantities. 


Foreign exports of coal in 1956 amounted to 48 mil- 
lion tons. Current predictions are for an increase to 
about 56 million tons in 1957, and a steady growth in 
coal exports for some years to come. However, the 
unsettled conditions prevailing throughout the world 

‘make the future of export trade very uncertain. Future 
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estimates under such conditions can be hardly more 
than guesses. 


On this side of the Atlantic, the growth of the Ca- 
nadian steel industry may further increase our ship- 
ment of coal to that country. 


Long-Term Trends 


A comment was made earlier about the long-range 
future for coal. The promise for the distant future lies 
in the predicted need for energy sources of all forms. 
In a recent study made jointly by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines and Bituminous Coal Research, Incorporated, the 
following projections of energy use were given: 


Energy 

Vour equivalent in 
millions of tons 

of coal 
LOGO. sare tiescoanesuedsneeasonces Oe pete eet eee eee 1,779 
NOCD), tire Raaelacscco sets temnen aes cot OMe Renee 1,990 
LOVE Oirehes Se acscencuckceus tons tececuee some nk eae cee 2,238 
VOT seas ace os Paver eigics cceudtuatter oeev ae ads ee eee eee Ta EO 2,530 
aR acre eae er paca ceS arbor on aaron He caGaceseeHeba on RocNO ncostcosoonied 2,863 


No prediction is made as to how much of the total 
energy will be provided by coal or by any other par- 
ticular fuel. 

Should bituminous coal retain its present share of 
30 percent of the total energy produced, projected con- 
sumption of coal would be: 


Millions of 


Year tons of coal 
OG Oistexsnxseeoe cae avcedsctuseguarejwesteceene eetdvads suas snionecncee ns onereaseeaeetees 533 
VO GS vcvsest ccsussasdnncehve sacdtecoateagc cee suclncete note ae eset eee ena ames 597 
VD FO setec RSE cea dias tues cee ches oR Ge oe Leet NE OE 671 
VOT -ccestuzcccdeset Seapractteteaked saadeas aeasatacc tae tac oe at tea cen enter emeee 759 
WO SO). seed eine iies cee Stan coset aeesepoceetgeeonsacesevepes scseeaencetean smemcaeeees 859 


The largest U. S. consumption on record was the 
593 million tons used in 1948. According to the fore- 
going estimates, this peak should be reached again in 
less than ten years—and this time without a war effort 
as its cause. 

If the projected expansion in energy use does occur, 
it appears likely that the proportion supplied by coal 
will steadily inerease. However, in the years to come 
it is likely that the greatest expansion in coal use will 
be in its conversion to liquid and gaseous fuels. The oil 
and gas industries have built up a tremendous demand 
for their products—a demand which some day must 
be at least partially satisfied by synthetic liquid and 
gaseous fuels produced from coal, oil shale, and bitumi- 
nous or oil sands. The higher costs of processing coal 
to provide these products will be offset at least to some 
extent by the fact that coal occurs near the major 
markets, whereas the products of oil shale must be 
shipped from Colorado or other western locations. Many 
factors will enter into the determination of when such 
conversion will be economically feasible. It has been 
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predicted, however, that within 15 or 20 years inade- 
quate supplies of other liquid and gaseous fuels will 
force us to it. To supply only 5 percent of the 1952 
demand for natural gas and natural petroleum would 
have required more than 100 million tons of coal. 


Another potential use for important quantities of 
coal is the manufacture of chemicals. In the past, coal 
chemicals have been almost entirely by-products of coke 
production and, therefore, were directly tied to coke 
requirements. New plants now are in operation for 
the purpose of producing chemicals directly from coal. 
At least one of these plants operates in close connection 
with a large fuel-burning installation which can make 
use of the char which is formed. 

The prospects of such an industry depend almost 
entirely upon the extent to which markets for the prod- 
ucts exist or can be developed, and upon how well 
coal can compete with other producers. 


Summary 


In summary, competitive fuels have replaced coal to 
such an extent in some of its traditional uses that 
present consumption in these industries is only a small 
fraction of its former volume. Meanwhile, expanded use 
in other fields, due to the nation’s industrial growth, 
has reached a point where it has more than offset the 


declines. With use in declining markets constituting } 
only a very minor part of total consumption, coal is} 
in an excellent position to benefit from further indus- } 
trial expansion of the nation. 

With the present consumption pattern, coal’s future} 
is tied more closely to industrial activity than ever be-| 
fore. This puts it in a position to share more fully in. 
future growth of industry, but at the same time makes} 
it more vulnerable in case of an economic recession. 
Present trends indicate a continued growth both in} 
population and industrial activity, and to provide a 
portion of the energy for this growth, coal production 
will expand. 


gaseous fuels. Some will also be converted to chemi-} 
eals to fulfill a growing need for such products. 

There will, no doubt, be interruptions in coal’s prog-# 
ress and very likely some periods of decline, but if we} 
are to assume that our nation will continue to grow} 
and advance, that our population will increase, and 
that our standard of living will improve, then, I believe! 
we are justified today in saying that coal’s future has) 
never looked brighter. | 


STREATOR DRAIN TILE COMPANY’S 


9) Pe Raton 


STREATOR PERMASEAL PLASTISOL 
for Streator vitrified clay sewer pipe 


Pat. Pend. 


YOU GET THESE 4 BUILT IN ADVANTAGES 
1, Design for anticipated sewage flow. 

2. Install as fast as you can push the pipe together. 

3. Quick Testing. 

4. Immediate backfilling. 


Perfect partners—both S.P.P. Joint and Streator’s 
Vitrified Clay Pipe are built to last. 


STREATOR DRAIN TILE CO. 


Phones 22131-22132 


Streator, Illinois 


ORNAMENTAL 
METALWORKS COMPANY 


Steel Stairs and Metal Railings 
Miscellaneous Iron & Structural Steel 
Cast Iron Frames & Covers 
Manhole Steps 
Pipe Railing 
Flag Poles 
Weir Plates 
Bronze Bolts 
Grating & Frames 
Stop Plates & Grooves 
Steel Doors & Windows 
Stainless Steel, Bronze & Aluminum 
Aluminum Sash and Doors 


Thresholds 


440 South Franklin Street., Decatur, Illinois 


PHONE 8-3446 


NEWS OF THE CHAPTERS 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS CHAPTER held its March 


meeting on the first day of spring, March 21, and heard 
ja talk by Captain James EH. Cohn, Office of Naval Re- 
} search, on the subject of ‘‘Polar Operations of the U. S. 
|Navy.’’ The meeting was held in the Tunnel Room 
of the St. Nicholas Hotel. Central Illinois Chapter has 
followed the pattern set by several other Chapters of 
conducting its business by its Chapter Board of Di- 
‘rection. Two meetings of this body were held during 
| March. 


CHICAGO CHAPTER held its March meeting on the 
14th at the Chicago Engineers Club with 48 members 
and guests present. Paul H. Robbins, Executive Di- 
| rector of NSPE talked on the professional aspects of 
the National Society. His talk was followed by a short 
question and answer period. 


JOLIET CHAPTER held a joint meeting on March 
25 with the Louis Joliet Chapter No. 104 of the Ameri- 
|} can Society of Tool Engineers. The ASTE was eele- 
| brating its 25th anniversary. President Robert Brown 
of the Joliet Chapter talked on the subject ‘‘Tooling 
| for Tomorrow,’’ and the members present participated 
In a special closed circuit broadcast from Houston, 
Texas, which was a simultaneous hookup with 140 chap- 
ters throughout the United States and Canada. Meetings 
| of this kind are the highest type of unified thinking 
| among all engineers. 


A story from Army life tells about the sergeant work- 
ing through a hot afternoon with a listless platoon. Fi- 
nally he called a halt and said, ‘‘ You guys think you’re 
soldiers? I’ve seen better drilling by little cans of beer 


on my television !’’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


““Two!’’ shouted the pint-sized umpire. 

‘““Two what?’’ snarled the big catcher. 

“Yeah, two what?’’ echoed the equally large batter. 

“Too close to tell,’’? said the umpire—News and 
Views. 


The remarkable thing about college reunions is your 
classmates have gotten so stout and bald they hardly 
recognize you-—Pranklin P. Jones. 


“It probably would be all right if we’d love our 
neighbors as ourselves,’? a man on the bus remarked 
this morning, ‘‘but I wonder if they could stand that 
much affection.’’—Burton Hillis. 


A woman reported the disappearance of her husband 
to the police. : 
“Tg there any message you may wish to give your 


husband if we find him?”’ 
‘Yes’? she replied eagerly, ‘‘tell him mother didn’t 
come after all.’’—Automotive Dealer News. 
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EMBRYO ENGINEERS’ INVENTORY 

The report from the Office of Education on earned 
degrees in the academic vear 1955-56 in comparison 
with that of 1954-55 is of considerable interest, since 
during the past two years much has been written and 
said about the shortage of engineers. The statistical 
material below is from Engineering and Scientifie Man- 
power newsletter. If the same percentage graduates in 
1960 compared with those graduating in 1956 (who be- 
gan in 1952), then the engineering positions will nearly 
balance with the jobs offered. However, with industry 
demanding an increasingly larger number of engineers 
per worker, there will be fewer engineers than there are 
jobs to fill for at least five years. What happens after 
that is anybody’s guess. 


ENGINEERING DEGREES 


1955-56 1954-55 
26,306 B.S. 22,589 
4,705 M.S. 4,379 
610 Ph.D 599 
1956-57 Enrollments 1955-56 
77,738 ist Year 72,825 
55,676 2nd Year 50,841 
44,610 3rd Year 39,377 
Boul 4th Year 31,300 
1,387 Sth Year regular 1,358 
1.838 5th Year cooperative 1,450 
32,210 Other 24,297 
Qo ileal Sub-total 221,448 
22,529 M.S. graduate students 18,482 
3,402 Ph.D. graduate students 3,163 
277,052 Total 243,093 


A four-year-old boy was told a story about a little 
boy who had an exciting adventure. When the story was 
finished, he asked, ‘‘But where was the boy’s mother ?’’ 

‘““The story didn’t mention his mother,’’ the story- 
teller said. ‘‘Perhaps his mother was dead.’’ 

Concluded the small boy: ‘“‘I’ll bet she was killed in a 
nervous wreck.’’—Diate Roto Magazine. 


‘‘Sin’’ is a word rapidly becoming obsolete. It is now 
called ‘‘experience.’’—Frances Rodman. 


Time was when it was only Washington’s face that 
was on our money. Now it’s Washington’s hands on it 
as well.—Armstrong Tire News. 


Etiquette is what makes it OK to watch the intimate 
family comedy on television, but impolite to catch the 
even better one thru the picture window of the house 
next door.—Hartford Courant. 


It has been suggested that the trouble with each 
eeneration is that it hasn’t read the minutes of the last 
meeting —The Crusader. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


DE LEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Public Transit Subways ian 
Traffic and Parking Railroad Facilities 
Expressways Industrial Plants 
Grade Separations Municipal Works 
Urban Renewal Port Development 


150 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
Oklahoma City 


San Francisco Toronto 


ALVORD, BURDICK & HOWSON 


Flood Relief 
Appraisals 


Water Purification 
Sewage Disposal Drainage 
Power Generation 


Water Works 
Sewerage 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


JENKINS, MERCHANT & NANKIVIL 
Consulting Engineers 


Sewerage 

Water Systems 

Industrial Plants 
Recreational Facilities 
Investigations and Reports 


Springfield, Illinois 


Municipal Improvements 
Power Development 
Traffic Surveys 

Flood Control 

Air Ports 


805 East Miller Street 


BELING ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 
DESIGNERS OF 


*\ Heating, Air Conditioning, Plumbing and Electrical Systems 


3} for Buildings ¢ Water and Sewer Systems and Plants 
Municipal Engineers ¢ Subdivision Planners 


307 — 16th St., Moline, Illinois 
1011 Main St., Peoria 5, Ill. 10 Third Ave., Joliet, Ill. 
811 W. Springfield Ave., Champaign, Ill. 914 Grand Ave., Des Moines 9, Ia. 
306 Park Ave., Rockford, Ill. 314 N. 4th St., Burlington, Ia. 


STANLEY ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


208 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Hershey Building 
Muscatine, Iowa 


HOWARD C. HARDY 


CONSULTANT IN ACOUSTICS 
Architectural Acoustics Noise Surveys 
Noise Control of 
Factories, Offices, and Living Areas 
322 West Washington Blvd. Phone ANdover 3-6070 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


SCHIRMER ENGINEERING CORP. 


FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERS 


Nationwide fire protection, engineering, consulting and 
inspection service. Preparation of schematic sprinkler 
design layout drawings and specifications, special hazard 
protection layouts, and specifications. 

We visit over 3500 cities semi-annually. 
2447 W. Peterson Avenue Chicago 45, Illinois 
Phone—LOngbeach 1-5269. 


GREELEY AND HANSEN 
ENGINEERS 
Water supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, Sewage 
Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, Refuse Disposal 
220 SOUTH STATE STREET 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


ROCK ISLAND BRIDGE & 
IRON WORKS, INC. 


Charles R. Roberts, Member NSPE, President 
FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL FOR 
BRIDGES AND BUILDINGS 


1603 Mill Street Phone 6-4405 
Rock Island, Illinois 


CRAWFORD, MURPHY & TILLY 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Water Works, Sewerage, Airports, Street 
Improvements, Traffic Surveys 


PHONE 8-5619 
755 S. GRAND AVE., WEST SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


RUSSELL AND AXON 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Civil—Sanitary—Structural 
Industrial—Electrical 
Rate Investigations 


408 Olive Street, St. Louis 2, Missouri 
Municipal Airport, Daytona Beach, Florida 


CRESCENT ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, INC. 
Contracting and Consulting Electrical Engineers 


Design, Supervision and Construction 
Process Power and Lighting for Industrial Plants 


6455 S. CENTRAL AVENUE CHICAGO 38, ILL. 


SOIL TESTING SERVICES, INC. 


Consulting Engineers 


Soil Investigations—Laboratory Testing 
Foundation Recommendations and Design 


3521 N. Cicero Avenue Chicago 41, Illinois 
Milwaukee, Wis. * Portland, Mich. * Kenilworth, N. J. 
San Francisco, California * Havana, Cuba 


CONSOER, TOWNSEND AND > 
ASSOCIATES 


Water Supply, Sewerage, Flood Control and Drainage, 
Bridges, Express Highways, Paving, Power Plant, 
Appraisals, Reports, Traffic Studies, Airports 
Gas and Electric Transmission Lines 
SUperior 7-7054 
360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 


_ DukKane Chapter inspects Illinois State Route 20 bypass bridge 
‘near Elgin. Left to right: Wm. A. Gavelek, Elgin; James E. 


‘Scott, Vice President, DuKane Chapter; D. S. Magowan, Presi- 


dent, DuKane Chapter; Calvin G. Brown, Elgin City Engineer. 


_ ROCK RIVER CHAPTER personals: Ossie Lang- 
felder will start work in Springfield April 15 for Craw- 
ford, Murphy and Tilly. G. 8. McDonald is the new 
Engineer of Construction at the highway department. 
Congratulations, ‘‘Mae.’’ The Bill Byers’ have moved 
to Champaign where Bill is assigned with Clark and 
Daily. Bob Griffin and family recently made the trip 
from St.Louis to visit friends in Dixon over the weekend. 


WEST CENTRAL CHAPTER held its March meet- 
ing on the 27th at the Kewanee Hotel, Kewanee. Dr. 
Max Suter, who is in charge of the Peoria installation 
of the Illinois State Water Survey ground water studies, 
gave a talk on ‘‘ Water Resources Problems.’’ His talk 
was illustrated with slides. Among the guests were 
three ladies representing the Kewanee Water Depart- 
ment and the League of Women Voters. 


Thirty years from now parents will be telling their 
children what tough times they had as kids walking 100 
yards to the nearest school bus stop, instead of leaving 


the front steps by helicopter.—Grit. 


Of the sounds the human ear cannot hear, it is a sad 
fact that none are made by the human tongue—Bank- 
mg. 


A fellow looked away from the wrestling matches long 
enough to notice that his wife was busily knitting a tiny 
garment. 

‘‘Why, Honey,’’ he exclaimed, “‘ why didn’t you tell 
me?’’ 

‘“Calm yourself, Buster,’’ said the little woman, aor 

knitting myself a new bathing suit.”’—Seng Fellowship 


News. 
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BOOKS 


Engineering and Technical Handbook by McNeese 
and Hoag, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
Publishers. 376 pages. Textbook edition, $4.95. 

This is a reference and handbook which provides a 
comprehensive set of formulae, principles and tables 
in an inexpensive book of convenient size—5 inches by 
8 inches. 

Part I enumerates the basic principles of engineering 
and physics from absolute zero to Young’s Modulus. 
Part II gives a tabulation of the properties of materials 
in 26 tables beginning with atomic weights and ending 
with Horton’s value of n. Part II consists of equiva- 
lents and conversions. Part IV condenses the basic 
principles of mathematics from arithmetic to integral 
calculus into 41 pages. Part V gives mathematical 
tables. Included in the book is a Greek letter alphabet 
and a table giving the abbreviations for scientific and 
engineering terms, for example, a hyperbolic cosine is 
cosh. 

This handbook should be a welcome addition to both 
the hbrary and the drawing board. If your book store 
does not have a copy, The Ilini Union Bookstore, 715 8. 
Wright Street, Champaign, Illinois has a supply and 
will accept mail orders. 


Wille arrived home with two black eyes. 

‘“FKiehting again!’’ said his mother. ‘‘Didn’t I tell 
you that when you are angry you should count a hun- 
dred before you do anything ?”’ 

‘“Yes, I know,’’ returned Willie, ‘‘but the other boy’s 
mother told him only to count fifty.’’—Tid-Bits, Lon- 
don. 


There was a sad incident one day in the heart of the 
Ozark Mountains. A farmer’s mule kicked his mother- 
in-law to death. A tremendous crowd turned out for the 
funeral, but it was made up almost entirely of men. 
The minister commented, ‘‘This old lady must have 
been mighty popular because so many people will leave 
their work to come to her funerai.’’ 

‘“‘They’re not here for the funeral,’’ explained the 
farmer. ‘‘They’re here to buy the mule.’’—Krohler 
News. 

Chairman addressing an audience: ‘‘Our guest speaker 
has fallen asleep. The motion has been made, seconded, 
and carried unanimously that we do not awaken him.’’— 
Inn Dixie. 


PO se as ta 


I hold every man a debtor to his profession; 
from the which as men of course do seek to re- 
ceive countenance and profit, so ought they of 


duty to endeavor themselves by way of amends 
to be a help and ornament thereunto. 
Sir Francis Bacon 


ILLINOIS SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS, Incorporated 


Affiliated with the National Society of Professional Engineers 


Roycr E. Jounson, President (72) * 


Joun Henuinu, Ambraw (73) 

L. D. Hupson, Capital (72 

A. C. Kusseu, Capital (73) 

Herman Dorn, Central Ilinois (73) 

C. DaLy GreFFE, Champaign County (72) 
Ben F. Muirnem, Champaign County (73) 
JouHun Dotto, Chieago (72 

H. F. SoMMERSCHEILD, Chicago (73) 


P. E. Roserts, Executive Secretary 


BOARD OF DIRECTION 


Dwain M. Wattace, Past President (72) 
A. D. Spicer, Secretary-Treasurer (72) 


FraNK HEpwarps, Chicago (73) 
Francois WEIR, DuKane (73) 

C. R. Risevine, Egyptian (73) 
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Trewin R. ListzKr, Lake County (73) 
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ILLINOIS ENGINEERING COUNCIL REPRESENTATIVES 
J. D. VoorHzrs, Chairman; L. K. Crawrorp, Jonn G. Duspa, Ennis DANNER 


CHAPTER OFFICERS FOR 1957 


Arnotp LuNDGREN, Rockford (72) 
H. H. Corprs, Rock River (72) 

A. J. Fricxert, St. Clair (73) 

L. S. PappmMrier, West Central (72) 
C. W. Kuassen, N.S.P.E. Nat’l Director (72 
W. W. Wattacs, N.S.P.E. Nat’] Director (72 
K. C. Horenunp, Chairman J.E.C, 
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CHAPTER 

CHAPTER PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT SECRETARY-TREASURER REPRESENTATIVES 
Ambraw I. C. Bliss B. P. Johnson Carl H. Wiley John Henline 
: Charles Nelson, See’y L. D. Hudson 
Capital R. Dean Collins H. L. Brantley GB! Thienteldn tren. emir oil 


Central Illinois J. Parke Boyer 


Gilbert D. Henning 


Robert HE. Schwartz 


Herman Dorn 


Champaign County Gordon V. Carlson 


J. Ray Carroll 


Wendel F. Kent 


C. Dale Greffe 
Ben F. Muirheid 


George Chlebicki, See’y 


John Dolio, H. F. Sommer 


Chicago Jou Cae ue T ss Ee Tee Gerald Marks, Treas. schield, F. W. Edwards 
Duk ane Donald S. Magowan James H. Scott John J. Fast Francis Weir 
Egyptian Joseph H. Kirsch Paul O. Hall F. H. Persson C. R. Riseling 
Illinois Valley Francis E. Sexton R. A. McClevey | T. H. Norris F. L. Dunavan 
? 
Joliet Robert A. Browa Howard Hassert Bernard “4 aderhous, Sec 7 qiiat ae 


James R. Gates, Treas. 


Lake County Urban C. Neyer 


Kenneth E. Welton 


R. A. Rasmussen, Sec’y 
Emery Ikan, Treas. 


Irwin R. Lietzke 


Madison County Charles K. Graves 


John Knottnerus 


Tom Shiff 


J. D. Voorhees 


Peoriarea Paul L. Zumwalt Osear Frost Emmett L. Smith Karl A. Brugger 
Rockford John K. Grubbs Linden C. Hunt John T. Biggers Arnold Lundgren 
Rock River R. H. Renwick A. H. Ferger A. W. Osterling H. H. Cordes 
St. Clair Philip Bauer Melvin Dobbs Stanley Petraitis A. J. Feickert 


West Central Harry Chapman 


Norman A. Sauter 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS FOR 1956-57 


BOARD OF DIRECTION COMMITTEES 


Executive Committee 
Royce E. Johnson, Chairman, A. W. Neureuther, 
A. D. Spicer, Wayne Wallace. 


Honorary Membership 
Dwain Wallace, Chairman, 
Titus LeClair. 


Russell E. Gibbs, 


Illinois Award 
William S. Gray (72), Chairman, Robert M. 
Roy (72), Raymond G. Brichler (73), Russell 
EK. Gibbs (73), R. E. Greenfield (74), Merton 
Memler (74). 


SOCIETY COMMITTEES 


Advertising 
W. A. Russell, Chairman. William H. Jacobs, 
Robert M. Roy, Fred Persson, E. D. Antrobus, 
Howard F. West, M. L. Graham, T. N. Landes, 
F. L. Petitti, Philip Bauer, J. B. Stall, Ernest 
Storer. 


Budget and Finance 
A. W. Neureuther, Chairman, Royce Johnson, 
A. D. Spicer, C. Dale Greffe. 


Civil Defense 
V. E. Gunlock and C. W. Klassen, Co-Chairmen, 
R. E. Hedgecock, John Doak, W. A. Rakow, 
L. J. MeGonigal, Burt K. Preston, H. V. Me- 
Coy, L. P. Murphy, Robert H. Anderson, C. F. 
Manion, Jr. 


Constitutional Amendments 


J. H. Morgan, Chairman, Sidney Danoff, Frank 
Edwards, J. R. Gardner, O. W. Irwin, L. J. 
Keenan, F. L. Dunavan. 


Cooperation with Illinois Architects 
J. Ray Carroll, Chairman, John Bleck, James 
i. Chiaro, James G. Cooney, J. Philip Dahl- 
berg, Gerald M. Marks, Rodney Spangler, J. D. 
Voorhees. 


Ethics and Practice 
George DeMent, Chairman (72), ©. Dale Greffe 
(73), Robert Renwick (73), Cliff Abraham 
(74), John F. Sweetnam (74), Virgil I. Dod- 
son (72). 

Fees and Salaries 
Linas H. Brown, Chairman 
Hammond (72), Frederick Friedewald (72), 
Lawrence C. Auby (73), A. W. Neureuther 
(73), L. K. Crawford .(73), Gordon V. Carl- 
son (74), Howard Verduin, Kenneth R. Wood. 

Legislative 
George L. Farnsworth, Jr., Chairman, R. W. 
Wallace, Herman W. Dorn, Arthur M. Ferenz, 
Alois W. Graf, Gilbert Henning, Arthur Kaindl, 
Roy Kastner, Harry A. Kluge, Silas Cartland, 
Dale Hammond, Warner Johnson, Elmer Knight, 
Arnold Lundgren, James J. McNally, Charles 
R. Roberts, G. E. Rynearson, Francis BE. Sex- 
ton, Leo Spurling, OC. A. Walls, C. K. Willett, 
R. Dean Collins. 

Membership 
W. Kenneth Waltz, Chairman; Raymond G. 
Brichler, George Chlebicki, Robert E. Schwartz, 
Regional Chairmen; Irwin C. Bliss, Leslie Ry- 
burn, Gordon V. Carlson, George M. Booth, 
FP. S. Weir, Donald Ball, Richard L. Poling, 
Robert A. Brown, A. G. Adams, L. P. Murphy, 
John K. Grubbs, Colin Schroeder, Melvin Dobbs, 
Robert F. Korsmo, Joseph West. 


Past Presidents 


Dwain Wallace, Chairman, C. W. Klassen, Ray- 
mond G. Brichler, 


(72), Dale V. 


Claude I. Bates 


Louis Pappmeier 


Professional Education 
Russell E. Gibbs, Chairman, M. E. Amstutz, 
William L. Everitt, Walter HE. Hanson, Robert 
K. Holloway, Frederick J. Meek, Joseph Seli- 
ber. 


Publications 
Ben F. Muirheid, Chairman Bonnell H. Allen, 
beep H. Jacobs, M. H. Kinch, Verdun Ran- 
olph. 


Public Interests 
John Henline, Chairman (72), Leo Koberlein 
(72), Burton A. Scheidt (72), Robert M. Roy 
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